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To shov that there a^re crucial assumptions of the ^ 
cognitive-developm^ental approach to moral education made about the 
nature of moral reasoning vhich may not be varranted, sixty public 
:^3hool students randomly selected froi^ tvo middl$ schools and tvo 
high schools^ mere intervieved on /twelve different dilemmas. 
Transcripts of the intprvievs, discussing thr^ dilemmas vithin each 
of the four forms of moral reasoning, mere scored and analyzed. 
Findings indicaxed that the cogniriv^e-developmisntal claim of 
jiatur^lly occurring inv^^iant dev^lppmen|t of stages of moral 
reasoning vas confirmed for. only jthree o^f the four forms of mpral 
reasoning. Eesearcji raisf^d the following questions about assumptions 
underlying Kohlberg^s rationale: ir^hether raising an individual's 
level of mot^al reasoning on one form of reasoning produces a 
concomitant advancement ip his reasoning on an alternate form of 
reasoning; and if Kohlberg*s moral\ education program stimulates the 
key form of moral reasoning for mo^al action*. The conclusion reached 
is that for a moral education program to be. maximally effective, it 
ought to focus /6;d naturally occurriji^g situations vithin the 
lif e-space of trhe students and ask ocC them deliberation about their 
prospective behavior other than to exclusively form judgements about 
others behavior. (Auth<^r/KSH) 
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Recent research on the development of moral reasoning 
has found sm invariant developmental sequence of six 
stages of moral reasoning ranging frm immature j^orms 
of reasoning to increasingly differentiated ahd complex 
forms of reasoning (Kohlberg 1963, 1969) • Studies on the 
coRiprehenEion and preference of the stages of moral 
reasoning (Rest, Turiel and Kohlberg 1969; Rest 1974) have 
found that individuals comprehehd all stages at or below 
their own stage and also onW stage above. These studies 
have also found that when individuals are. asked which 

stages of moral reasoning are the best they prefer the 

■■ • ■ • 

next highest stage over their own st&ge and lower stages. ^ 
Using the above mentioned findings Blatt 2md Kohlberg (1974) 

have found that it is possible to facilitate individuals* 

* f' ' * 

rate of m^ral development by helping themiexf»^rience 

the type of conflict that leads to a greater awareness of 

the greater adequacy of the next highest stage and 

concomitarfbly communicating at the level directly above 

\ 

the childs' current level of thought. This approach 



has conimdnly been referrec^o as the 'cognltlve-develcpmental 
approach to moral education. 

This st;udy will attempt to show that there are / 
crucial assumptions which the cognitive-developmental 
approach to moral education makes about the nature of 
moral reasoning which are not weurrented. Specifically 
this approach to moral education assumes that the 
individuals' stage of moral reasoning will be stable and 
conridtent regardless of the^kinds of questions asked 
of him or the situations about which he reasons. The first 
distinction which will provide a basis for this research 
is that between the judgment mode and the deliberation 
mode \}f moral reasoning. Moral judgment will be defined 
using Baier's(1965) characterisation of justifications 
"...Z try, after someone has acted, to determine whether 
he has taken the best course open to him, with a view to 
determining whether he is to be condemme'd or praised... . 
(p. 42)." Moral deliberation, again using Baier(1965) will 
be defined as moral reasoning where "...I try, before 
acting^ to determine which ia the best course open to me 
with a view to entering on it(p'^42) . " In other words 
in the judgment mode of moral reasoning the individual 
is preeented with a fiat accompli and is asked to 
evaluate the actions involved. In the deliberation mode 
of moral reascAiing the individual is faced with an 



incomplete sitnation and his task is to choose the ' 

morally correct course of action for hisisolf • The second 

distinction within the realm of moral reasoning which 

will form the basis of this research centers arovutid the 

differences between classical moral dilemmas and practical 

moral dilemmas » Classical moral dilemmas will be taken 

to refer to situations which are removed frosra the life 

space of the individual and involved charatcters with which 

the subject has trouble identifying •Practical moral 

dilemmas will be taken to refer to situations within 

the* life apace of the individual and involving people and 

issues familar to him. 

An analysis of the Kohlberg method of assessing stage 

of moral reasoning reveals that he is primarily measuring 

m 

the individuals* moral judgment as applied to classical 
moral dilemmas. For example, on a typical dilenpa a man 
(Heinz ) has stolen a drug which will save h£s wi f e • s 
life. The subject is then ask questions such as Should 
Heinz have stolen the drug? Who has a right to the drug? 
Should Heinz be punished? etc. Clearly the moral reasoning 
measured under. these conditions is not dealing with issues 
or situations which are familiar to many people. Horal 
philosophers # although finding this sort of reasoning 
valuable and interesting « see deliberatltn in pracl^ical 



sit'Oatioiis aa thn most Importsmt form of reasoning. For 
example, Frankena( 1963) states that >!Che ultimate concern 
of the normative theory of obligation is to guide us 
in the making of decisions and judgments in particular 
situations (p« 11) A key question which has not been 
answered by the cognitive^-developmental app¥.^::!h to 
moral reasoning is in what way is moral judgmimt About 
classical dilemmas different or similar to deliberation 
about practical dilemmas. The present research was set 
up to examine this question. Specifically this research 
attexapta to answer the following two qu#sti<»iss 1) Is 

r 

there a difference between the moral reasoning people 
use to justify actions they claim they would take and 
the moral reasoning they use in judging the actions 
of others? and 2) Is there a difference between the moral 
reasoning people use in dealing with situations which are 



unfimiiliar to their life space and the moral reasoning 
they use in situations which are familar to their life 
s^ce? 

Method 

■ ( . " . . • ■ 
Instrument 

/ !Che Kohlbearg method of assessing stage of moral 

/ 

rjeasoning involves interviewing the subjects cm moral 
ilenmas using a semi-itftxuctured interview schedule^ C 



tape recording ' the subjects* responses^ transcribing the 
t7.pe recording, and finally scoring the transcript- according 

procedures develbpcni by Kolllberg(1972) • As a result ot 
the scoring procedures the subjects are assigned to one of 
the six stages of moral development • ^ 

Insert Table 1 about here 

The standard Kohlberg dilemmas and interview schedules 
measure what has been identified above as moral judgment 
on classical moral dilemmas* The three Kohlberg dilemmas 
used were Heinz, Joe and his father, and Alexander* 

In order to assess differences in moral reasoning due 
to mode of reasoning smd type of situation reasoned about 
it was necessary to develop alternative moral dilemmas and 
interview schedules « A serie!^ of practical moral dilemmas 
was developed which contained moral conflict situations 
likely to be found within the lif^ space of the 
prospective subjects* A questionaire wais given to 186 
seventh and twelfth grade students asking them to identify 
or suggest moral conflict situations with which they were 
familiar* From the situations most frequently identified 
a set of six pilot dilemmas wss created* A final selection 
of three practical s&oral dilentmas was made on the basis of 
the results of a pilot study* A ^typical practical moral 



dilemma was the "Party" dilemma. In this dilemma a girl's 

■I ' ■ 

parents -.have denied her permission to go to a friend* s\ ^ 
party. The girl's best friends were expected to be there 
so she told her parents -that she was going to a movie and 
went to the party anyway. The other two practical moral 
dilemmas dealt with the issues^ of cheating (the Assignment 
dilemma) and peer group conflict (the Group dilemma). An 
interview schedule was developed for the practical dilemmas 
to assess the subjects stage of moral reasoning in the 
judgment mode. 

In addition to measuring the subjects' moral reasoning 
in the judgment mode^ on. the classical and practical dilemmas 
it was also necessary to measure their moral reasoning in 
the^eliberajbion mode on the same sets of dilaxmnas. In 
order to accompli sh^l^s it was necessary "to reword both 
the classical and practical dilemmas so that they were now 
wo2fded in the present tense and the moral choice in the 
dilemma was still open and unstated. For example, in the ' 
Heinz dilemma it was necessary to rewrite the dilemma in 

such a way that the subject was asked to consider a situation 

\ 

where his loved one is d^ing of cancer, he Ccin't raise the 
money I and the choice offered is whether oy not he ^ would 
steal the drug to save his loved one's life, in sum there 
were four sets of dilemmas and interview schedules on which 



the jsubject^s staqe of moral reasoning \m& assessed (see 
Table 2). 



Insert Table 2 about here 

After each dllemna the subjects were a^ked to riaspond 
on a. five point scale to the statement "In my life situations 
like tt^ls one are familiar" • It was found that significantly 
more subjects (p<# 05) agreed with this stat^oent after 
dlscu&slng practical moral dilemmas thah agreed with It 
a.ftet dlstiusslng classical moral dilemmas; . 
Subjects 

_ The sample In this study consisted of 60 public school 
students randomly selected from two middle schools and two 
high schools In the Madison, Wisconsin area« At the tlmfi 
of the/ Interviews thirty of the subjects had just completed 
seventh grade and thirty of the subjects had just completed 
eleventh grade • Equal numbers of boys and girls were 
present In the sample • " 
Procedure 

The Interviews took place In July and Ajxgust of 1972 
at two of the loca:|.' school buildings* The subjects were 

Interviewed on twelve different dilemma/, three within 

/ ... 

each of the four forms of moral reasmlng* The Interviews 
took between two and three hours for each subject* Tvm 




0 were given and the order In which the 
esented to each subject was randiibmly 
order tor eliminate any £atique ef feet* 
Each inter\^ew was tape recorded auid then transcribed* 
Scoring 

The tzataacriptfs of the intexviews \#ere scored according 
to procedures outlined by Kohlberg(1972). Scoring was 
organized by form which resultjBd in four stage scores j 
for each subject* It is_ possible to report stage of moral 
reasoning scores as either gl6baX scores or las mean moral . ^ 
maturity scoreeC The glc^l score is a modal score and the' 
subject is classified as either a pure stage or a mixed 
stage • For eaise of statistical computation this study 

used .the subjects* mesui moral naturity scores* 

^ ', ' . * 

The mean moral maturity score (MMS) is ascertained by 

* ' , " ■■ • ' ^* 

identifying stage scorable responses by' issues within 

. . ' ^ ^ ; _ . . / - - 

the transcripts of individual dilemmas* Issueis axe def ineBl 

by Kohlberg(1972) as Mefining the cpncrete dbjects ofi 

concern or value to the subject in the |9ituation^ 

Secondly they are the things to Jbe defined and choseri 

between in the situational they define the moral conflict* tp«l8)* 

Once the stage scores for all the scorable responses within 

■ ~ /• ■ ■ . \ - • ■ - 

the fotm have been determined. Issue stage scores for the 

V " ■ ■ • 

form are computed by procedures outX^ed by KoltiIberg(1972) 



For every^ iss^ue stage score within a form a point value 
is then assigned* The point value is based on a ratio of 
3s2:l depending upon whether the stage score was circled 
(most salient issue for resolving the dilemma), uncircled 
(ascertained with a high degree of certainty), or 
question-iMXked(asc^ertained wi^ a low degree of certainty)* 

Next a percent ' score was figured for each stage present 

I • - ■ ■ -■ 

in the subjects' reasoning based on- the total points 
assigned • The percent score was then multiplied by the 
number representing the stage. When sumisf^ed the results 
yielded scores ranging fr^*i00(100% at s^age one) to 
600(10096 at stage six) • 

In order to obtain a reliability sco^e it was necessary 
to hire and train a graduate student in education « The 
reliabi^lity scorer^evaluated the responses of ten ratndoml^ 
selected transcripts* K productHsicment correlation coefficient, 
was computed between the two scorers MMS^a on the individual 
forms. Using this procedure the correlation coefficients 
for the ten subjects on the e^eparate forms wast MJGMD(*88), 
NDCMD(«79), MJFMD(*88), and ^PMD (.80) * 
Statistical zmalvsis 

, A 2X2X2X2 analysis of vari^ce permits examinati^on 
of the data for significant differences by 'sex« year in 



school^ mode of reasoning^ and type of dilemma Standard 
fixed effects analysis of variance statistical design 
requires dLndep^dent assignment of scores to eachVd^ell* 
This research does not meet this condition since 
individtial subl^ct^s scores were assigned^^r^peatedly across 
'the^ four facl^ors identified^ That is, there is a score 

for each subject i:|i all the four forms of moral rea^cming. 

\ ■■* ■■ ..- ■ ^ . . 'I ■ ■ 

Xt was decided therefore to use Kirk *s (1968) multiple factors 

repeated measures cplit-^lot design (SFF - pr^qu)» Thi3 

method of analysis allows dhe to' answer ^^e primary Research 

questions concerning^' differences in moral reasoning between 

modes of reasoning and types of situations » 

RESULTS ' 

The analysis of variamce found that two of the four 
main effects were statistically significant beyond the «05 
levels ^^Ifth grade subjects, we^e found to be significantly 
highe3^ in mean moral maturity scoj^s than eighth grade 
si0>jects and mean moral maturity scores for all subjects 
were fouzid to Se isignificantly higher in the judgment mode 
than in the deliberation mode. Two of the interactions in the 
analysis of variance were found to be statist^^cally slgnif icant« 
First, the interaction between mod^' of reasoning and type o^ 
dilemma was found to be significant beyond the .001 level. 
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An examination of Table 3 reveals that the interaction is due 
largely to svibstantially lower MMS for deliberation on 
practical moral dilemmas. Figure 1 presents this interaction 
graphically and demonstrates that the type of dilemma is 
only an important £hctor in one^s moral reasoning within, the 
'deliberation mode. 



Insert Table 3 about here 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



The interact^^<^ between mode of moral reasoning and type 
of dilemma can be further understood tlirough an examination 
of the second significant interaction: grade x mode x dilemma^ 
The means associated with this interaction are reported 
in tsQ^le 4. These means indicate that the most marked change 
in MM5^ occurs for both eighth and twel^rth grade subjects 
when ^gaging in the MDPMD form of moral reasoning. Across 
grade this drop in MMS is around 20 to 24 points. These 
means and hence the iztteraction can be more fully understood 



by depicting them graphically. 



the ^rade x mpde x dilemma 'fntoractlon^ 



Figure 2 presents the graph of 



^ Insert: Table 4 about here 

■■ ^ ^-11 — >i. W M i . M tm ■ ■..< » i,i- » .>i^i ^— 



Insert Figure 2 about here 
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This graph shows that the mode x dlleirntia interaction is due 
to the twelfth grade subjects' drop in MMS in moral 

/ 

deliberation within practical moral dilemmas ^ the MDPMD 
form of moral reasoning. The significant difj^erence foxind 
Ibetween eighth and twelfth grade subjects can now be 
interpreted as due predominately to age differences on the 
MJCMD, MDCMD, and MDFMD forms of. moral reasoning alone. 

A post hoc analysis utilizing the She ffe^ procedure showed 

* * - ... 

that the difference between eighth and twelfth grade subjects 
on the MPl^MD form of moral reasoning was not statistically 
significant(p<»05) • The statistically significant difference ' 
between MMS on modea of moral reasoning is accounted for by 
the low mean scores found on moral deliberation within 
practical moral dilemmas • A further clarification of this 
significant drop in level of moral reasoning cabi be gained by 
examining subjects* percentage stage usage across all foujf 
forms of moral reasoning. 

• ■ - . J 

In'sert TzODle 5 2Q>out here 

It is evident from the data presented in Table 5 that 
the drop in MMS on the MDPMD form of moral reasoning for 
twelfth grade stibjects is largely due to a decrease in stage 
3 usage and a concomitant increase of stage 2 responses « 
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In summary, the analysis of variance finds that: 1) 
old^r sxibjects are significantly higher in mean stage of 
moral reasoning than younger subjects; 2) across all subjects, 
reasoning in the judgment mode is significantly higher^ than 
reasoning in the deliberation mode; 3) the interactions of mode 
X dilemma and grade x mode x dilemma are statistically 
significant; and 4) The interaction effects are the result 

V 

of the twelfth grade subjects* lower MMS on the MDPMD fomt 
of moral reasoning* 

DISCUSSION 

Implications for the study of moral reasoning 

One of the centr^T^claims of the cognitive-developmental 
view of moral reasoning has been that there exists, as 
individuals grow, a naturally occurring invariant development of 
Hstages of moral reasoning* The findings of this research 
indicate that this claim needs more careful examination* 
The only way that this claim can be adequately confirmed is 
to do as Kohlberg has done and use long-term longitudinal studies* 
This research does not contain this sort o^f evidence; how§ver>st 
one expectation of this assumption would be \hat with two sets 
of subjects and with pne set four years old^r than the other, 
the older set of subjects would be significantly higher in 
their level of moral reasoning* This expectation was confirmed 
:in^^this study on three of the four forms of moral reasoning 



Studied. However with the MDFMD form no significant difference 
was found on moral reasoning^ between the younger and older 
subjects • The following sorts of questions can therefore be 
raised about the. cognitive^-developnental approach to the 
study of moral reasoning: Is the developtifental Aspect of moral 
reasoning only applicable to certain forms of moral reasoning? r 
Are there parallel developmental sequences for each form oi^ moral 
reasoning?; Is there no development at all on certain forms of 
moral reasoning?; Is the Kohlberg interview the correct instrment 
for measuring development on all forms of moral reasoning? 

It might be possible that different types of learning are 
relevant to the d: iff erent forms of reasoning. For exzuaple, 
moral reasoning on the MJCMD form might be stimulated only by 
moral conflict of a broad^ social nature - war, public 
controversy, institutional corruption - whereas moral reasoning 
on the MDPMP form may be stimulated largely by interpersonal 
Conflicts within one's' life-»spac^• Hence a pers^ may develop 
a high level of moral reasoning on HJCMD, but Bj& long as his 

personal life remains placid, his level of) mpr^l reasoning on 

/ 

MDPMD may remain unchanged • 

It may also be possible that schedules of reinforcement 
play a much larger role in the development' of moral reasbning 
in MDPMD than MJCMD. That is, it would appear that as one 
grows up o^e^s moral reasofling might be controlled by parents 



and other authority figtires reinforcing certain moral responses ^ 
as Aronfreed(1968) has suggested* However, in the broader j 
domain of moral judgme]^ on classical or public policy type 
issues where the schedules of reinforcement are not so well 
controlled a conflict amd cognitive reorganization model of 
the leamingjof moral reasoning may be the dominant influence. 

Habit plays a large role in most people *s lives^ Since 
classical dilemmas pose situations with which the individual has 
no repertory of habitual responses built up, he may be forced, 
during the course of resolving the dilemma^ to draw upon his 
highest cognitve abilities. On the other hand, when facing 
practical moral dilemmas the individual may have built up 
habitual modes of response which include certain set actions 
and rationalizations. It may well be that these habitual actions 
and rationalizations are not sensitive to broader changes in .,«y 
cognitive maturity. In a recent study of the moral reasoning 
of kidney doners Fellener and Marshall (1970) found that "Not 
one of the donors weighed the alternatives and decided 
rationally.. .they made their decision immediately when the 
subject of the kidney transplant^was first mentioned(and) . 
once the decision Y^J^^ been made by the prospective donor, he 
carefully refrained from considering further data and engaged 
in several maneuvers which permitted him never to vary in his 
decision or even question it (pp. 269«»281).'* Although the decision 
to dokiate a kidney may be a somewhat extreme example of moral 
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deliberation^ it does indicmte^ that the type of reasoning 
involved is often quite different from what one would picture 
as the normal weighing of c/onsequences^ application of moral 
principles f checking out of the facts « etc. Clearly, the 
research on kidney donors supports the speculation that 
deliberation in real--life situations may be quite different 
from moral judgment on classical dilemmas. One of the key 
differences may be that decision making in real-life crisis 
situations is habitual and rjsflexive and the actual moral reasoning 
may be merely rationalization for what is seen as an 
irrevokable choice • 

Other research ori helping behavior has reported the 
importance of situational facte rs in people's moral scoices. 
For example f La tane and Dar ley (1970) have foxmd that* people are 
more likely to engage in helpful behavldr when alone than in 
groups and when in a subway than when in. an airport. If ' 
'situational variations in helping behavior can be supported 
by moral reasoning either before or after the act - then one 
ought to expect variations in moral reasoning « aldo, depending 
upon situational factors. It follows that one does not have a 
complete grasp of an individuals moral reasoning -abilities 
if we deal with his reasoning only about on type of situati^ 

The aibove comments are only conjecture, 9X1^ alternative 
explanations could be offered; however, this appears* to be a 
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fruitful area for future inquiry and the resuits could have 
great import for the cognitve^evelopnental approach to 



moral reasoning • j 



Implicatioiis for the cognitive'^deyelopinental approach to 
moral education ~ 

The finding that there exists a discrepancy in the level of 

moral reasoning within thef forms of moral reasoning ^ used In this 

study is of great importance to the rationale behind "l^ohlberg * s 

moral education program. This program rests on the dual notions 

that the natural ly»occurring develppcaent of moral iralksoillng 

can be stimulated by pedagogical intervention and that when 

individuals :r each the higher (principled stages of moral reasoning 

u 

they will act in a more moral manner than at the lower stages 
since there wi^l be greater consistency between actions and 
principles due to the fact that the higher stages of moral 
reasoning are philosophically better at defining one ^s moral 
obligations than the lower staiges. The research rep6];ted above 



allows one to raise the following questions abput these ^ ^ 
. assuinptions underlying Kohlbe'rgs rationale. 

First, one may ask whether raising ah individual's level 

of moral reasoning on one form of reasoning will also 

■ . .. . . \ . , - . 

produce a concomitant advancement in his reasoning on an 
alternate form of reasoning. An individual's level of moral 
reasoning may be raised in at least two ways. First, everyone's 
level of moral reasoning has, at one time or anouler, undergone 

^ change through naturally occur ing stimulation within his 

EMC ^ \ . _,^J 
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environment. Social issues and conflict, as well as interpersonal 
events contribute to differing degrees to the stimulation 
of moral reasoning for individuals in today's world • In 
addition to naturallyM^ccixring etimulation ^ere- exists the 
possibility of pedagogical intervention for the purpose of 
stimulating growth in individuals' level of moral reasoning « 

This research, since it did not study subjects who had their 
level of moral reasoning ^pedagogical ly stimulated, car not 
answer directly the question of whether this sort of 
development would talce place simultaneously across all four 
forms^oXjnoral reasoning* However it was found that between forms 
of moral reasoning that had apparently cmly been stimulated 
by naturally occur ing events in their environm.ent(not 
conscibtflsly plaxmed intervention) there existed significant / \ 
differences in the levels of moral reasoning « Whether or 
not among educationally induced levels of moral reasoning 
there is greater consistency is a question, for further research. 
However t^JLn oscder for the development of moral judgment on 
classical dilemmas to be accepted"" as a satisfactory method 
of moral education , it needs to be shown l^at stimulating 
this form of moral reasoning also stimulates^ moral reasoning 
in the other three forms of moral reasoning, especially' for r 
MDPMD. !Ehere is. reason to believe that if one operates 
without this^l^nowledge one may have a program that deals only 
with a fraction of one's professed objective* 



The second crucial question which <me must ask 
of the cognltlve^evelopmental ratlona).e for moral education 
centers around Kohlb6rg*8(197C, 1971) claims and evidence 
for greater consistency between thought and action at the 
principled level of moral reasoning • A moral education 
program that does not address itself to the problem of behavior 
is seriously remiss and if moral deliberation in practical 
situations is the key form of moral reasoning for moxral 
action, Kohlberg must show that his moral education program 
stimulates this form of reasoning • If stimulating moral 
judgment on classical dlleimnas also stimulates moral deliber** 
aticm on practical dilemmas # then the as yet untested claim 
that this progfam has the pontentlal of influencing behavior 
is still viable. However , if it cannot be shown that this 
is the case^ and this research has cast doubts upon thiai 
assumption, then there exist serious questions a» to whether 
stimulating moral reasoning will influence behavior, and 
hence serious questions concerning the value of stimulating 

cognitive development as a goal of moral education. 

»' 

Currlcular sugesstions 

Lawrence Kohlberg (1973) in a recent speech to ioclal 
studies educators spelled out the Dewe^n influence on the 
new social stiadiiSbs^ He "pointed out that the new social itudles 
had neglected two ^ central assumptions of the Deweyite canom 
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1) the psycho^^lcal as sumption HC$f cognitive and moral stages 
and the parallel assumption that education is suplying the ::o * 
conditions for developme/it through the stages, and 2), the 
philosophic recognition o£ ethical prificiples as defining the 
aims of social education « He went on to argue that stimulation 
of moral development in students ought to be central focus of 
social studies educators # ^ 
I believe that Kohlberg has made useful and insightful 
recommendations for social studies educators; however,; I v 
also believe that the results of this research and other 
relevant re search. show that Kohlberg 's suggestions, in theix 
present shape, are limited. One of the key components of Dewey's 
analysis of educational alms is that education at its most 
fundamental level consists of the reorganization of personal 
experience. This concept refers to the fact that humians 
to l^am they need to be confronted with problematic 
situations, and « only through resolving these problems will , 

individuals be able to restructure their experience and hence 

^ ' - ■ , . 
change in a meaningful and lasting manner. Education which 

fails to recognize this dynamic* side . to htmikn learning 

6ften ends up being, ag Kohlberg (1973) has so well stafbed, 

"■ , • « 

"Information accumulation ih the service of competitive 
academic achievement (p. 89) « " 
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The question which one feel compelled to ask of the Kohlberg 
moral education^ program is, does it alldw for this most crucial 
reorganization of personal experience? When Kohlberg mentions 
the Deweyian influences the new social studies he also accepted 
as valid guidelines fcr his moral education program, the 
A^trality of the problematic case and the need for critical 
thinking about value assumptions* However, even meeting these 
assumptions may not be enough to establish the validity of his 
program* For example, many recent programs have attempted to 
focus on value questions* Richard H« d^one(1972) in a recent 
article scrutinizing the failure of drug education programs, 
pinpoints the greatest error asx " Above all, schools chron***^ 
ically fail to consider anything except cognitive instruction 
(and seme physical education) as their proper province* 
Emotional, psychological and, social growth may appear in the 
publicity releases, but they are« not in the curriculum guide*** 
schools do not deal with student concerns, especially with 
the life concerns of adolescents: sex, lov^, joy, self^nOcmbt^, 
fear, pain, anxiety, loh^JLihess, belonging / all the issues 

^ y 

that emerge with adolescence and;, that affect the decision 
"^to use oronot use*** perhaps the ideal process f or danig prevention 
would assume the culture of the schools as the most Important 
problem(p.29)*" 

In other words, even though drug education may satis f^^ . 



7.3 



many of Deifjey's recoinmehdatlons in that It is a 
controversial area, ; focuses on values, emphasizes process, 
and has at interdisciplinary approach, if it does not 
recogn|.ZG the situations the students are in, and if it focuses 
on others* problenls rather than the students' own problems, 
then it iis' not fcikely to have an influence on the subject's 
behavior » That is, it won't result in the reorganization of his 
personal experience • 

One feel^ compelled to ask whether or not th^ cognitive 
developmental approach to moral education is open ^ to the sam^ 
qriticlWs as those leveled^ against contemporaxy drug education 
programs • I do not ivant to say that kohlberg woirld endorse 
most drug education programs r however, even given the likely > 
empnasis on stimulating moral development relative to drug 
dilemmas, his progrsuns, if they follow his previous research, 
would deal with other people's problems (Heinz might be a drug 
pusher) and woul^ ask f^e^^ the student to judge others ^ther 
than to reach his owhypersonal decision through moral * 
deliberation* 

This paper has attempted to show that a moral education 
program that deals wl,th just moral judgment and other 
peoples' experiences faces two problems: 1) the levels of 
moral reasoning used- in moral judgment are often different from 
the levels of moral reasoning used in moral deliberaticm, and 



2)morax judgment Is not analytically linked with moral behavior, 
and what empirical studles^there are linking judgment' to 
behavior are sketchy and at best fall to measure the 
reasoning that took place prior to the action under study « 
The conclusion reached from the above ^^Salysls Is that 

for a moral or values education program to have the potential ^ 

• * ^ 

of being maximally effective. It ought to focus on naturally- 
occurlng situations within the life-space of .the students and 
ought to ask of them deliberation about their prospective 
beK^vlor other than to exclusively form judgments about others* 
behavior » lii other words, I am asking for an experlence«^based 
moral education program where conflict and dlsequlllbrlimi grow 
out of real life experiences of the students ^and the pedagogical 
aspects of teacher Interaction with the student (s) Is applied 

liberation. The major, and as yet untest^iS^' 
yln^ this sort of a moral education program - 
Is that moral deliberation In '^practical situations Is^ In 
fact, developmental s^nd can be stimulated either by natui^lly^ 
occurring br pedagoglcally Induced disequilibrium. Given 
this goal, the following changes ^uld iseem t6 be required to 
carry out this new <;urrlcula« 

First, a more flexible apjproach must be taken to 
curriculum since student concerns, .which are seldom stable 
In substance and form over a long period of time, will , 



constitute the focus ^o£ the curriculum, second there vill l\ave 
to be a greater de-emphasis on classes and a greater emphasis 

.on small groups or one-*to«-one situations. This will be 
necessary due to the uniqueness of human esqperiences - 
everyone will bring some problematic areas that are different 
either to a leurge or small, degree from everyone else^s. 
Third ther<^ 4i^ill have '^o )>e Bxi even greater exophasis on ^ 
"diagnosis" -^ finding out where tl)e students are and what^s on 
their, minds ^ as a first step in curri^lum planning .^^^ leads 

'I^o a fo^th suggestQ)£k^ew requirement^ and that is a new degree 
and skill at insight or <uapathy into the Molescent^s life. 
A curriculum^ involving teaqhers totally devoid of Interpersonal , 
skills will never achieve the openness and trust necessary to get 
at the crucial experiences in the lives of the students. 

... Generally, then, the teacher, after identifying f/ '-' 
problematic areas of conco^ within ^e life-^space of the 
students, and afteif^ suppdicting attempts to deal with tlie' 
problem rationally, will determine what set of principles^ 
(stage of moral reasonix^g) the studeiit is currently using ;^o 
handle ibhe conflict, lead the student to see the inadequaeey : 
of t^at 3tage of mor^^t^easoning, and will arrange for him to 

be exposed tp the next highest stages of morar reasoning # X^f^ 

' * " . * - * . ' ■ ■'* 

the reseax^ch findings on the stimulatibn of moral reasoning 



apply within the MDPMD mode of moral reasoning, then the 
student should adopt the higher stage of moral reasoning«i«r 
If It were shown that stimulating reasoning on MJCMD also 
stimulated moral reasoning on MDPMD, then these suggestions 
would be uxmecessary, and if it were shown that MDPMD could not 
be stimulated then these sugge&tlons would be futile. ^ 
However it has been shown that there are significant 
differences between the two important modes of moral reasoning 
(MJC94D and MDPMD) and that subjects exhibit a broad range of 
level of m^al reasoning on MDPMD. Hence it is concluded that the 
directicoi sketched out is a worthwhile one for future research 
and currlcular pleu^^ing. 
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TA.BLE 2 
FOKMS OF HOBAL SE^^ONING 





compozients of form 


. Form 


mode of moral reasoning 


type of situation 


MJCMD 


moral judgment (MJ) 


classical moral dilemma (CBiD) 




moral deliberation (MD) 


classical moral dilemma (CHD) 


MJFMD 


moral judgment (MJ) 


practical moral dilemma (SMD) 


MDPMD 


moral deliberation (MD) 


practical moral dilemma (FMD) 



TABLE 3 

MMS (All Subjects) for Mode x Dilemma Interaction 

■\ \ " ■ 

Across 

Mode CMD PMD dilemma 

|U 264.4 263.6 263.9 

MD ^ 260.3 240.9 .250.6 

Across Mode 262,3 252.2 257.3 



^ABLE 4 



MMS (All SubjecCs^s^or Age x Mode x 
Dilemma IntercKition 



Mode (Dilemma) 



Across 
Mode 

CMD PMD CMD PMD (Dilemma) 



Grade • ^® Mode 



8 246.8 249,0 ^ 245.6 235.0 244.1 

12 I 28U9 278,1 275.1 24b. 9 270.5 
Across Gradft 264.4 263.6 260.3 240.9 ^ 257.3 



TABLE 5 

Percent of Stage Usage on the Four Forms 
Moral Reasoning by 12th Grade Subjects 



Stage 



Form 


1 


2 

( 


3 


■ 4 


5 


MJCMD 


0 




34 


15 


6 


MJP^D 


0 


49 


35 


1.0 


■ 6 


MDCMD 


1 


43 


43 


10 


5 


MDPMD- 


0 


68 


22 


6 


4 



PlGUiyE 1 
Graph of liiteraction: Mode x Dilem™ 
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FIGURE 2 



Graph of interaction: Grade x Mode, x Dilemma 



290 
280 
270 
MbSS 260 
250 
^ 240 
230 




MJCMD , ' MJPMD mem 

Mc^de & Dilemma 



MDPMD 



NOTE.v = 8th grade; 0 = 12th glade 
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